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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



America's Foreign Belations. In two volumes. By "Willis 
Fletcher Johnson. New York : The Century Company, 1916. 

Ordinary prudence recognizes the value of an occasional back- 
ward look for the purpose of discerning direction and deter- 
mining proportions. The study of history, with its long perspective, 
helps in a much larger way to regulate thought and to guide action 
— tending to make the evolution of society ever more intelligent 
and consistent. What is true of history in general, is rather espe- 
cially true as regards the history of a nation's dealings with other 
nations. And there is perhaps no kind of thinking in which the 
average, educated American citizen has greater need of the correct- 
ing and proportioning influence of historic knowledge than in his 
efforts to make up his mind about the place and destiny of America 
in the world. Of all important nations, declares Willis Fletcher 
Johnson in the preface of his recently published work, America's 
Foreign Relations, we are " probably the most self -centered and 
circumscribed." A certain narrowness of view, allied with " an 
excess of adulatory introspection " and with a self-complacency 
" sometimes smug and sometimes hifalutin," have been the cause of 
many of our domestic and most of our external ills. 

We are wise to have faith in reason rather than in doctrines, 
in experience rather than in expedients. It is a sane hope that Mr. 
Johnson expresses in his preface — the hope that better knowledge 
may result in the amelioration of international sentiments, in the 
moderation both of excessive attachments and of excessive animosi- 
ties; that it may " unify the sympathies, the policies, and the action 
of all domestic parties toward the external world," and, above all, 
that it may ' ' invest our popular attitude toward other peoples and 
their governments with a dignity and benignity worthy of a nation 
that is well proportioned and judicious in all its greatness." 

In helping to bring about these desirable ends, Mr. Johnson's 
book should be of great. use. It is written as simply as the nature 
of the subject matter permits. It is free from the forbidding jargon 
of diplomacy; it contains no pompous and mystifying generaliza- 
tions. The book is popular, but it is thorough. In it, sound, uneon- 
troversial discussion is joined with full information. This last is 
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not the least of its virtues. Experience speaks louder than theory, 
and the value of detailed truth-telling as a guide and corrective to 
practical judgment is approved where formulas fail. 

In treating of the "prenatal influences" which affected the 
nation, Mr. Johnson aids his readers in obtaining a larger view of 
early American history — supplying in fuller measure and in more 
intelligible form than do most historians that European setting 
which is indispensable to an understanding of the period. Equally 
instructive is his account of the international relationships of the 
United States during the revolutionary era — a period in which the 
international influence of this country was far more important than 
its technical diplomacy. The narrative shows, among other things, 
how America helped to bring about the end of personal government 
in Great Britain and how it effected for a time the commercial eman- 
cipation of Ireland. It reveals clearly the motives of France and of 
Spain in their attitude toward America. 

In the ensuing period American problems took form, and the 
reader of Mr. Johnson's book is enabled to see the beginnings of 
American policies and tendencies. In treating of America under 
the Confederation, the author lays special stress upon three results 
that were achieved in the sphere of foreign relations — the adoption 
in Franklin's treaty with Prussia of a high and advanced principle 
of neutrality in naval warfare, the " scandalous spoliation, perse- 
cution, and expulsion of suspected British sympathizers, which led 
to the estrangement of Canada, and finally the setting-up of State 
rights as superior to treaty obligations. " It is not, however, until the 
close of Washington's second Administration that American prin- 
ciples became clearly outlined. By this time the great foundation 
stones of our foreign policy had been laid : independence, neutrality, 
freedom of the seas, complete separation from European polities, and 
the dominance of the United States on the North American Conti- 
nent. Through a judicious and undogmatic emphasis upon these 
principles Mr. Johnson makes his treatise enlightening as well as 
informing. His point of view is indicated by the statement that in 
more than a century of foreign relationships there is to be found 
" scarcely a new principle, but merely a further working out of the 
principles of Washington's Administration." 

Through the crisis of national life, the completion of nationality, 
the War of 1812, the new era that began with Monroe, the author 
traces the development of the United States to world-power status, 
fully discussing many matters insufficiently emphasized by most 
historians. The account of the next period, which includes the Mexi- 
can War, the acquisition of Oregon, our Isthmian relations, our early 
dealings with the East, and the opening of Japan, becomes more and 
more a delineation of our country as we know it — a delineation that 
vitally connects the present with this earlier time and makes us feel 
the national character in a new way. 
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Even more satisfactory is Mr. Johnson 's treatment of the modern 
era, which, beginning with the Civil War, includes many problems 
still thought of as political issues. In dealing with the embroilment 
at Samoa, the annexation of Hawaii, our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, the war with Spain, the " open door " in China, the Isthmian 
Canal, the author speaks as plainly and fully as in any part of his 
treatise, expressing without hesitation the lessons which facts and 
logic teach. Yet, throughout, he writes with admirable impartiality, 
making no attempt to enforce peculiar views and never forgetting 
his primary duty as a historian. 

As a whole, Mr. Johnson's book shows in perspective the relation 
of America to the rest of the world, marking out essential truths 
and permanent American policies. At the beginning and at the 
end of the treatise the fundamental ideas of Washington are empha- 
sized, and this emphasis is justified by all the recorded facts. The 
work is " popular " not merely in the sense that it is easy to under- 
stand : it will help to make better citizens. 



William Wordsworth : His Life, Works, and Influence. In 
two Volumes. By George McLean Harper. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1916. 

Wordsworth has taught his successors much : his mode of thought, 
the more seizable elements of his style, have become in a way com- 
mon property; but we may still say, with Coleridge, that " in imag- 
inative power, he stands nearest of all modern writers to Shake- 
speare and Milton ; and yet in a kind perfectly unborrowed and his 
own." 

What seems the flash of inspiration in poetry is frequently the 
sudden outcome and summing-up of experiences long matured, of 
feelings cherished in quiet, and of thoughts deeply meditated. A 
poem, to be sure, is not chiefly a problem for psychologic analysis ; 
but if it is, as it should be, a genuine expression of personal life 
raised to the impersonal plane, it gains in significance through a 
study of the mental conditions out of which it grew. This is par- 
ticularly true of Wordsworth : few poets sum up so much genuine 
inner experience in a little space ; few are so profound while seeming 
simple. In an exceptional degree the study of Wordsworth's life 
helps one to understand not merely the mind and the character of 
the man, but the meaning and worth of the poet. 

Moreover, it is true that despite his acknowledged greatness, no 
poet suffers more than Wordsworth from a conventional or super- 
ficial view. The gossipers of his own time, the Scotch reviewers, 
and finally, perhaps, Wordsworth himself, have impressed upon our 
minds an image august, indeed, yet a trifle absurd, and hence not 
wholly lifelike. The Wordsworth of the last period, the moralist, 



